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is necessarily very great. Controversial questions, in a com-
munity that is advancing to self-government, can only be satis-
factorily disposed of, if there is some means of informing the pub-
He of the reasons for the policy adopted. We have pointed out,
in an earlier part of this volume,* how gravely the interests of
good government are undermined, and confidence in the adminis-
tration is shaken, .by the distortion and misrepresentation prac-
tised with impunity by some Indian newspapers, and by the
absence of adequate means of counteracting it. "It should be
explained that the Government of India, unlike most of the
regularly constituted Governments in the world, has no Press of
its own on which it can rely for support. As a rule the Anglo-
indian Press gives general support, but any one or all of the
Anglo-Indian newspapers might, and sometimes do, turn strongly
against the Government of India in matters of the highest im-
portance. ,The reason, of course, is that the Government of India;
is not & Government placed and kept in power by a political
party whose, organs are pledged to its support, and the Indian-
owned and controlled Press is, on the whole, an opposition
Press.'1!
Not only has the Government of India no " Press," but it has
no "platform." That is to say, the Reforms have not produced in
the Assembly a Government Party among elected members,
which expounds to constituents and others the case for Govern-
tatotrpolicy. In the provinces, one half of the Government has
been purely official and the other half, though it was intended to
rest upon the support of a majority of elected members, in fact
often had to rely on official aid. The result is that, in the
provinces also, there has been no propaganda on the side of
Government.
Except for an occasional address by the Viceroy, or by a Gov-
$rnor, .-and except for speeches made by officials in'the legisla-
tures, politicai advocacy-is left to the- critics. Apart from ,tb,e
personal influence of officials, British and Indian, in the districts
and an occasional communique from headquarters, the Govern-
ment case goes by default. It is obvious to us that this constitutes
a very grave danger, not so much to any particular policy or form
of Government, as to the general respect in which organised
authority ought to be held. The danger is all the greater be-
cause India is a place where hearsay, however improbable, seems
to gain widespread credence and to be capable of rousing fierce
jpassidn". '
-The Force of Public Opinion.
462. The effect of public opiniorf on the actions of Government
is -apt to.]t>e under-estimated by Indian politicans. They tend to
Consider "that, unless political power is made explicit in statutory
'  * Paras. 287, 288.
t " India in 1927-28," page 59. In this passage the. Anglo-Indian Press"
of cdurse means the British-owned Press appearing in India,